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THE first ten years of the very fruitful 
work of the Lancashire County Record 
Office were celebrated and illustrated last 
March by an exhibition held at Preston. 
A well-produced and scholarly catalogue 
shows with what care the Office made a 
representative selection from the million and 
three quarters of documents now in its care. 
Many of the exhibits were records of 
man’s inhumanity to man. One showed how 
a hapless pair of vagrants with two sickly 
children were harried from place to place in 
1719 by zealous constables who feared lest 
they should become chargeable to their 
parishes; another described the terrible suf- 
ferings of a Lytham seaman captured in 
1684 by Sallee rovers in the Irish Sea; a 
third gave an account of a brutal prize-fight 
of 1838 in which any tactics were allowed 
except “ boring of the eyes and biting.” 

More edifying exhibits were the marriage 
licence of George Romney (described as a 
“face-painter”’) and the will of that great 
and gallant lady, Charlotte de la Tremouille; 
and more amusing was a letter from one 
Henry Hope of Manchester applying for 
enrolment in the Home Guard of 1798 and 
stating that “I have been accustomed to 
Snipe Shooting for several years and I am 
not in the least afraid but what I can shoot 
a Frenchman.” 

_To aid and encourage the teaching of local 
history the Lancashire Record Office lends 
to schools portable showcases, each contain- 
ing a representative collection of original 
documents relating to a specific subject or 
period of history. For use with these it has 
prepared excellent ‘“ Materials of History ” 
pamphlets, each of which gives an account 
of the documents exhibited, a short historical 
summary of the subject dealt with, and a 
bibliography for further study. It is to be 
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hoped that this most admirable example will 
be followed up by other County Record 
Offices. 


ISS A. M. JOHNSON, in her lecture to 
the Society on ‘The Hudson’s Bay 
Company ’, the first half of which is printed 
in the current number of The Genealogist’s 
Magazine, tells us something of that great 
corporation’s records, of which as Archivist 
she has charge. She concerns herself with 
the period from 1670, when the Company 
was granted its charter, to 1870, when its 
surrender of Rupert’s Land to the Crown 
constituted a definite change-point in its 
history. She explains that the records deal 
mostly with ‘ business’, and so are not as 
valuable to the genealogist as records of a 
more personal kind. But all dated material 
containing the names of individuals is good 
food for the Society’s members, who gain 
by being reminded of such little explored 
sources. A small point of biographical 
importance is dealt with by Sir William 
Elderton, who marshals all the conflicting 
evidence as to the exact year of birth of 
Elihu Yale, whose odd name links us with 
our kinsmen across the Atlantic. A list of 
English Protestants buried at the Dutch 
Reformed Church of Altona, a suburb of 
Hamburg, during the period 1665-1716, 
offers some nice problems in identification. 
The Annual Report enclosed regrets the 
impasse over the problem of new premises, 
and mentions that the membership of the 
Society has almost reached the thousand 
mark. 


ME. ALFRED NOYES writes to us to 

correct what Professor G. B. Saul (at 
cxcv. 258) said about a poem in his volume 
of forty-eight years ago, The Loom of Years. 
Professor Saul spoke of the poem as ‘ In the 
Heart of the Woods,’ and says that it is an 
instance of apparent though doubtless uncon- 
scious borrowing from Mr. Yeats’s book of 
stories about Hanrahan the Red (1897). But 
Mr. Noyes’s poem was called ‘ The Song of 
Hanrahan the Red,’ and was a perfectly con- 
scious attribution of the phrase and the idea 
to its original source. Both ‘The Song of 
Hanrahan’ (which does include the lines 
quoted by Professor Saul): and ‘The 


Heart of the Woods’ which does not, have 
been omitted from Mr. Noyes’s maturer 
collections. 
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Notes 
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THE HERALDIC ROUNDEL OR 
ROTUND 
(Continued from page 290) 


"THE first of the 25 “rolls” comprises 

Matthew Paris’s 77 painted or tricked 
shields in Cotton MS. Nero D. j, fo. 170. 
Many of these are also blazoned. The 
blazon is in Latin tempered with a dash 
of French. Four of the blazoned coats 
include roundels, the terms used being 
“besantes d’or,” “gasteus de blanc,” 
“ vastelli albi” and “turtelli rubei.” Those 
are the earliest terms which I have met for 
roundel. The last to appear in any medieval 
roll is hurt. 

Bezant is found in every one of the 25 rolls 
and is almost always gold. Out of 158 
entries there are only five in which it is of 
any other colour, and in each of those five 
cases the tincture is named, argent three 
times, azure and sable once each. Even 
when the bezant is gold the tincture is named 
more often than not. The omission of the 
tincture is rare in the 13th and 14th centuries, 
only 14 entries out of 93. In the 15th 
century the proportion is roughly half and 
half, the tincture being omitted in 31 and 
named in 29 cases. The commonest spelling 
is besant, but besaunt, besan, besand and 
besans are found, and in Ballard’s Book 
beysande. The adjective is besanté or 
besaunté; in Ballard besently. 

Torteau also occurs throughout the period. 
It is used twice, in Falkirk and Galloway 
respectively, for a gold roundel, 17 times for 
a silver roundel and 40 times for a red one. 
The tincture is named in every case but five, 
once each in Falkirk, 2nd Dunstable, and 
Atkynson and twice in Bowyer. In each of 
those cases it is red. Sylvanus Morgan in 
the 17th century said that the torteau it 
accounted a fruit,’ but that is a mistake. 
The word is French meaning a round cake 
or bannock. Louvan Geliot thought that 
the torteau, or tourteau as he preferred and 
as it is generally spelt in French, was so 
called “a cause du tour de sa rondeur”!? 
Claude Le Laboureur, the sanest of the 17th 


* The Sphere of Gentry, 1661, book I. p. 19. 
? Indice Armorial, Paris, 1635, p. 347, 
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century French armorists, scouted that and 
explained the term “A cause que cette rop- 
deur les rends semblables aux petits pains 
ronds qu’on offroit 4 Dieu dans les Sacrifices 
de l’ancienne Loy; |’Escriture les appelle Tor. 
tas et nous Tourtes, Tourtel et Tourteau”? 
Another version of that explanation is 
quoted below from a 15th century manu. 
script. Variants of the term are torteu or 
tortel and tourteau; also turte in Rouen, and 
tortose or tortouse (plural torteys) in Thomas 
Jenyns and Randle Holme. The adjective 
is rare, but tortusee occurs in Thomas Jenyns 
and torteyled in Bowyer. 

Gastel (modern French gateau, O.E. was- 
tel) also appears in the 13th century. It is 
used twice in Matthew Paris, and once each 
in Grimaldi, Walford, Camden and Carlave- 
rock, the colour, always named, being silver 
4 times, red and gold once each. In the 14th 
century the term dropped out of use but it 
made a fleeting reappearance in the 15th 
century in the Rouen Roll where it is used 
once and in Atkynson’s Roll where it appears 
thrice. The colour, silver, is named in 
Rouen but omitted in Atkynson. I have 
also found it in one 16th century roll to be 
mentioned presently, Bradfer-Lawrence V. 
This last introduces the variants cateu and 
gatvy. Earlier and more usual forms are 
gastel or gasteau, gateu and gatheu. Matthew 
Paris, as we have seen, used gastel and 
vastellus. The adjective gatelee occurs in 
Atkynson. 

Roundel is used once in Walford and once 
in Carlaverock. In the 14th century it is 
used 13 times in Parliamentary and 7 times 
in Cotgrave. In 9 cases it is gold, in 6 silver, 
red in 5 and blue in 2. The tincture is always 
named. In the 15th century it occurs in St. 
George, the tincture, gules, argent, azure or 
sable, being named. It is also used once for 
an ermine roundel, in Collingborne’s Book, 
a late 15th century painted armorial with a 
handful of blazoned coats, too few to be 
counted in the tables. Nor have I included 
in these tables the use of voided roundel to 
blazon an annulet. In version I of Glover's 
Roll, c. 1255, the expression is “ fauses 
roueles ”, but in version II, which is only a 
few years later in date, this has become 
“faux rondelettes”. “ Rouele” is evidently 
the old French word roel or roele which 
meant either a wheel or a round disk. In 
the latter sense it is synonymous with rondel 


* Discours de lV’Origine des Armes, Lyon, 1658, 
p. 225. 
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or roundel and its diminutive, rondelette. 
This will also explain the adjective “ roele” 
used in Glover to blazon the arms of Gorges: 
roele d’argent et d’azur. The trick in Robert 
Glover's late 16th century copy of version 
1 represents this coat by the usual spiral 
whirlpool, but an old way of depicting the 
coat is a series of concentric rings alternately 
blue and white and that pattern fits the term 
roele perfectly. Besides the forms mentioned 
above rondeau and roundelette are found, 
and in Parliamentary rounde. Rotund is 
found in one early 16th century manuscript 
mentioned below. 

Pellet, in the form pelote, occurs at the 
end of the 13th century in Camden and, with 
the variants pelete and pellett, is found in 
most of the later rolls. It may be of either 
metal or of any colour. The tincture is 
invariably named, gules 17 times, argent 15, 
gold 13, azure and sable 5 times each. The 
adjective, pelotté, or peletté occurs in St. 
George. 

Pomel and its adjective pomelé or pomellé 
are only used in the case of fields powdered 
with metal roundels. The tincture, gold 6 
times and silver 4, is always named. The 
word pomel is defined in Godefroi’s diction- 
ary of old French as “ petite boule en forme 
de pomme placée au sommet de quelque 
chose”. It is familiar in English as the 
pommel of a sword (old Fr. pom, modern 
pommeau). The adjective, pommelé means 
furnished with a pomel or pomels, but 
modern French also applies it to a dapple- 
grey horse. Etymologically pomel is no 
doubt a diminutive of pomme, an apple 
(Latin pomum), but heraldically the two 
words are distinct. Pomme only occurs 
once in the 25 rolls, in Thomas Jenyns, and 
then it is drawn with a stalk shewing that 
the fruit is meant; it is blazoned “ pomme 
de goulys”. It is well to be clear on this, 
for much about the time that Thomas 
Jenyns’s Ordinary was a-compiling “pomme” 
was put forward in certain treatises as the 
appropriate name for a green roundel. There 
is, however, no example of a green roundel 
in any of the 25 rolls. 

Plate is always argent. It occurs only in 
Bowyer, Atkynson and Collingborne. The 
tincture is named in Atkynson and in one 
of the four entries in Bowyer. 

The last term which I have found in any 
of the pre-1500 rolls is hurt. It occurs once 
in Ballard, almost at the end of the 15th 
century, the word having already appeared 
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in one of the treatises. 
hurtes asure ”. 

In addition to these terms mention must 
be made of three uniquities which are not 
included in the tables. One of these, 
macheux d’argent, occurs in the short rem- 
nant (49 shields) of the blazoned version of 
Rouen, c. 1410. Although there is no con- 
traction mark over the a in the only known 
manuscript of this, “macheux” must, I 
think, be read as the plural of manchet, a 
cake or roll of specially fine white bread. 
The other two terms, moeles (gules) and 
myrrours (gold) are much earlier and occur 
in the first version of Glover. In the slightly 
later second version the myrrours have been 
omitted and the moeles perverted to molets* 
although the family in question, Moels, 
certainly bore roundels. Myrrour calls for 
no particular comment, nor is there any 
apparent reason for the choice of the word. 
As for moele, I have no doubt that this is 
merely the French meule, a millstone, and 
that the word was chosen for the sake of 
the cant, 

Summing up the evidence of the medieval 
rolls we may say that of the terms in use 
only one, bezant, had any clear colour sig- 
nificance from first to last, and even then 
(a) the tincture is named more often than 
not; (b) the term is occasionally used for a 
silver roundel and in one late roll for a 
coloured one; and (c) other terms are used 
fairly often for a gold roundel, viz., pellet 
13 times, roundel 9 and pomel 6 times, tor- 
teau twice and gateau once. Plate also 
carried a definite colour-meaning but this 
term does not appear until the middle of 
the 15th century and even then it is rare. 
In both those cases the colour-meaning was 
there apart from the armorial use of the 
word. Bezant is the name of an old gold 
coin, Byzantium having been at one time 
the only place where gold coins were minted. 
Plata is Spanish for silver. The word sur- 
vives in the current but tautological 
expression “silver plate”, vaisselle plate as 
the French say with more logic, The other 
terms had no such inherent colour sense and 
the only one with any such connotation in 
the rolls is torteau which is red about three 
times out of five and is sometimes used for 
a red roundel without the hue being named. 

H. STANFORD LONDON. 
_ “A very easy mistake as the molet is often called 
* mole” in early blazon. 


(To be continued) 


The blazon is “ iij 
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“WHAT GREATER DELIGHT?” 


F many dedicatory epistles to Queen 
Elizabeths’ Lord High Treasurer, Sir 
William Cecil, Lord Burghley, K.G., etc., 
one of the most interesting is that of John 
Gerard offering The Herball or Generall 
Historie of Plantes to “his singular good 
Lord and Master ” under whom he had long 
studied “the planting and maintaining of 
gardens.” Though according to the colophon 
this large folio was Imprinted at London by 
Edm _ bBollifant, for Bonham and John 
Norton. M.D.XCVII, as the Address to the 
Reader “From my House in Holborn, 
within the Suburbs of London” is dated 
“this first of December 1597,” obviously the 
printing off can only have been completed 
during the spring and summer ensuing. So 
Gerard’s must have been one of the last 
dedications Lord Burghley ever received,’ 
for he died on the 4th of August that year. 

Born at Nantwich, 1541, Gerard the 
Herbalist used the coat-of-arms of the 
Gerrards of Ince, so was presumably a cadet 
of that ancient family. In 1596 he had pub- 
lished a 24-page list of plants grown in 
his own garden (the only known copy is 
in the British Museum). Then or there- 
abouts an appeal he made to the University 
of Cambridge to encourage herbal enterprise 
was supported by Lord Burghley, who intro- 
duced “this bearer Iohn Gerard, a servant 
of mine, who by reason of his travaile into 
far countries, his great practise and long 
experience, is thoroughly acquainted with 
the generall and special differences, names, 
properties and privie marks of thousands 
of plants & trees. So yf you intend a work 
of such emolument to yourselves and all 
your students I shall be glad to have nom- 
inated and furnished you with so expert a 
Herbalist,” &c., &c.? 

Though Gerard had not expended his time 
and pains upon discovery of ‘“‘ Goldmines,” 
he claimed to have been as_ usefully 

*Up to 1927 the “‘ Herball’’ was only accessible 
in this ponderous first folio, and in the “ Very 
much nlarged and Amended” version by 
““Thomas Johnson, Citizen and Apothecarye of 
London.” But it is now available in the attractive 
large quarto Gerard’s Herball The Essence thereof 
distilled by Marcus Woodward from the Edition 
of Th. Johnson. 1636. (Gerald House, 23 Soho 
Square, London.) The present writer, therefore, 
only touches upon a few of its aspects. In The 
Old English Herbals by Eleanor Sinclair Rohde 


(Longmans, 1922) there is an excellent Bibliography, 
English and Foreign. ‘ 
* Woodward, op. cit. p. xii (source not given). 
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employed. And while rendering due tribute 
to his predecessors, he manifestly thought 
that he had gone far beyond them. His 
exhuberant expressions are typical of that 
eager capacity for enjoyment which was then 
a birthright of ‘“ Merrie England.” 

“What greater delight is there,” he asks, 
“than to behold the earth apparelled with 
plantes as with a robe... set with Orient 
pearls and garnished with great diversitie of 
rare and costly jewels? ... But these 
delights are in the outward senses. The 
principal delight is in the minde, singularly 
enriched with the knowledge of these visible 
things, setting forth to us the invisible wis- 
dome and admirable workmanship of 
Almighty God.” 

Even thus, Spenser had coupled “ Two 
Hymnes of earthly or naturall love and 
beautie” with “Two others of heavenly 
and celestiall:’’* 

How vainely then do ydle wits invent 

That beautie is nought else but mixture made 

Of colours faire and goodly tempramert 

Of pure complexions that shall quickly fade! 

Fleeting beauty on earth is a reflection 
and forecast of that beauty which is 
“heavenly born and cannot die.”* 

As to flowers and herbs, says Gerard, 
“The delight is great, but the use greater, 
and joyned often with necessitie.” He then 
invokes the memory of “noble Princes” of 
old who have combined “this study with 
their most important matters of State.” But 
he considers that comparatively few now 
equal them in knowledge. Of the few, he 
writes to Burghley, “I may justly affirme 
and publish your Honor to be one, being 
my selfe one of your servants, and a long 
time witness thereof: for under your Lord- 
ship I have served, almost all my time, 
now by space of twenty years.” 

He was proud of having obtained “ from 
foreign places all the varietie of herbs and 
floures ” procurable; and he appealed to the 
testimony of those who had seen Lord 
Burghley’s gardens, and “the little plot of 
mine owne especiall care and husbandry.” 
His “Herball” was offered “not as an 
exquisite work” but as the “ chiefest argu- 
ment of duty that my labour and service 


* Foure Hymnes made by Edm. Spenser. London, 
Printed for William Ponsonby. 1596. Dedicatory 
Epistle “To the Right Honorable and most 
Vertuous Ladies, the Ladie Margaret Countesse of 
Cumberland; and the Ladie Marie, Countesse of 
Warwick.” 


be An Hymne in honour of Beautie 
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can afford”; leaving it to “riper wits and 
deeper judgements ” to polish and add to it. 
The ‘“ Herball” being made accessible in 
a form more convenient than the original? 
we need only open it at random for a 
few examples of Gerard’s fervent style: 
“March Violets of the garden have a 
great prerogative . . . not only because the 
mind conceiveth a certaine pleasure and 
recreation by smelling and handling those 
most odoriferous floures, but also for that 
very many by these violets receive orna- 
ment and comely grace: for there be made 
of them garlands for the head, nosegaies 
and poesies, which are delightful to looke 
on and pleasant to smel, . . . yea, gardens 
themselves receive by these the greatest orna- 
ment of alle chiefest beauty, and most 
excellent grace; and the recreation of the 
minde which is taken hereby cannot be but 
very good and honest; for floures through 
their beauty, variety of colour, and exquisit 
forme, do bring to a liberal and gentle 
manly minde the remembrance of honestie, 
comelinesse, and all kindes of virtue; for it 
would be unseemly (as a certain wise man 
saith) for him that doth looke upon and 
handle fair and beautiful things, to have 
his mind not faire but filthy and depraved.” 
Incidentally we may notice that whereas 
in our day many believe that Sir Walter 
Raleigh introduced the potato—and within 
living memory there used to be in Moravia 
on the estate of Count Eugéne Kinsky an 
old monument to Sir Francis Drake as dis- 
coverer of the potato—Gerard makes no 
reference to either of these great English- 
men, but merely treats of potatoes as 
growing “in India, Barbary, Spain and 
other hot regions.” He had himself planted 
“divers roots . . . bought at the Exchange 
in London” in his garden, “ where they 
flourished until winter, at which time they 
perished and rotted.” 
_ “It groweth naturally in America, where 
it was first discovered, as reported Clusius, 
since which time I have received roots 
hereof of Virginia, otherwise called Norem- 
bega, which grow & prosper in my garden 
as in their own native country.” 
_ As to “Tabaco or Henbane of Peru,” 
it was “first brought into Europe out of 
*Gerard’s Herball: 
selected by Marcus Wooresd inn Pe ge 
Leaves from Gerard’s Herball arranged for Garden 
Lovers by Marcus Woodward with 130 illustrations 


after the original woodcuts, 
The Bodley Head. 1943" ~"00™ John Lane 


‘ 
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America which is called the West Indies, 
in which is the province or countrey of 
Peru: but being now planted in the gardens 
of Europe it prospers very well.” He 
enumerates its medical uses; and also how 
“the dry leaves” can be “taken in a pipe 
set on fire.” 

“Some use to drink it (as it is termed) 
for wantonnesse, or rather custome, and 
cannot forbeare it, no not in the midst of 
their dinner; which kind of taking is very 
unwholesome and very dangerous; although 
to take it seldom and that physically, is to 
be tolerated. .. .” He further relates how 
“The priests and Inchanters of the hot 
countries do take the fume thereof until 
they be drunke, that after they have lain 
for dead three or foure houres, they may 
tell the people what wonders, visions, or 
illusions they have seen, and so give them 
a propheticall direction or foretelling (if we 
may trust the Divell) of the successe of their 
businesse.” 

Gerard does not set down all the “ notable 
medicines ” made hereof, as so to do would 
“require a peculiar volume”; but he des- 
cribes how to make “an excellent Balme to 
cure deepe wounds,” which he recommends 
to “such as cure and helpe the poore.” 

“But unto the beggarly rabble of witches, 
charmers, and such like couseners that 
regard more to get money than to helpe 
for charitie, I wish these few medicines far 
from their understanding.” For “ courteous 
Gentlewomen,” however, he adds another 
recipe of “Tabaco” mixed with Venice 
turpentine, hog’s grease, “claret wine,” &c., 
to make a salve “which keep for thy 
wounded poore neighbor.” 

“The Arabians, and other Physitions suc- 
ceeding, do write that Rosemary comforteth 
the brain, the Memorie, the inward senses, 
and restoreth speach unto them that are 
possessed with the dumb palsie,” and that 
the flowers made up with sugar, “ comfort 
the heart and make it merry.” In Gerard’s 
“ Herball,” as in that of Dodoens, there 
are a variety of remedies “for melancholie 
dull and heavie persons.” 

He ends his Dedicatory Epistle to Lord 
Burghley, “ I humbly take my leave, beseech- 
ing God to grant you yet many daies to 
live to His glory, to the support of the 
State under her Majestie our dread 
Soveraign, . . . with great increase of honor 
in the world and all fulnesse of glory in 
the world to come.” 
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Actually Burghley’s long and arduous toil 
as the “ Atlas” holding up the State, was 
approaehing its final phase. And such were 
the burdensome cares of his high office that 
he had less leisure in which to enjoy the 
beautiful gardens he had created at Theo- 
balds and in surrounding his house in 


2 6 
Westminster. MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 


*In Ravenscroft Dennis’s House of Cecil it was 
stated that Burghley was aloof from the arts and 
graces. For elaborate contradictions to this 
assertion, and for many dedications to him, and 
facsimile title-pages of books autographed by him, 
we can best consult Volumes I to VIII of E. M. 
Tenison’s Elizabethan England ... ‘In Relation 
to all Foreign Princes’ (Leamington, 1933-1947). 


‘2 HENRY IV’, EPILOGUE 30 


Olde-castle died Martyre (Quarto). 

Old-Castle dyed a Martyr (Folio). 
i” is surprising that no editor has raised 
the question whether the insertion of ‘a’ 
may not be one of the sophistications by the 
scribe responsible for the copy for the Folio. 
The Quarto reading could be defended with 
some plausibility simply by reference to 
W. Franz, Die Sprache Shakespeares § 277, 
but it could be objected that the usage 
described there-is confined to verbs like ‘ be’, 
‘become’, ‘turn.’ The following two quota- 
tions, however, appear to be perfect parallels: 
*O now, he that wants sowle to kill a slave, / 
Let him die slave, and rot in pesants grave.’ 
(Marston, 2 Antonio and Mellida, \l. 1951-2 
in Malone Society Reprint); ‘I have ever 
liu’d Gentlewoman.’ (Field, Amends for 
Ladies, II, iv. 48-9 in W. Peery’s edition of 


Field’s plays). J. C. MAXWELL. 


THE PHILPOTT FAMILY 
Ancestors of Jonathan Swift 


ONATHAN SWIFT, in his “ Fragment of 
Autobiography,” refers to his great- 
grandmother Mary, wife of the Rev. William 
Swift, vicar of St. Andrew’s, Canterbury, 
and rector of Harbledown, as “the heiress 
of Philpott, I suppose a Yorkshire gentle- 
man.” Swift no doubt derived this informa- 
tion from his uncle Godwin Swift, who 
presumably believed that the Kentish Swifts 
came from a Yorkshire stock, for which 
there is no evidence, and consequently 


?In the library of Trinity College, Dublin, first 
See also Sir Henry 


published by Deane Swift. 
Craik’s Life of Swift. 
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assumed a Yorkshire ancestry for his great- 
grandmother. 

In Archaeologia Cantiana, vol. LX (1947), 
will be found a very informative paper by 
Mr. Stanford London, F.S.A., on “ John 
Philipot, M.P., Somerset Herald, 1624-1645.” 
Mr. Stanford London has mainly confined 
his researches to the career of the Herald, 
but Philipot himself was not unmindful of 
his own ancestry. Two separate pedigrees 
are printed in this paper—pedigree A., com- 
piled by Philipot for his alleged kinsman, 
Sir John Philipot, of Compton, in Hamp- 
shire, in which a common descent is claimed 
from Sir John Philipot, mayor of London 
in 1378-1379, and pedigree B., a compilation 
from several manuscripts preserved in the 
College of Arms. This last, which concerns 
the Philpotts of Kent, immediate ancestors 
of Somerset Herald, commences with 
William Philpott, his great-grandfather, and 
shows a Margaret Philpott, “wife of... 
Swift of Harbledown.” The lady in question 
was not Margaret, but Mary. She married 
the Rev. William Swift, and was first cousin 
to Somerset Herald and great-grandmother 
to Jonathan Swift. Swift wrote “ William 
Swift, Prebendary of Canterbury towards 
the last years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign and 
during the reign of James I was the founder 
of the branch [of the Swift family] which 
settled in Ireland. He married the heiress 
of Philpott ... by whom he got a very 
considerable estate, which however, she kept 
in her own power, I do not know by what 
artifice . . . and disinherited her only son 
Thomas [the Rev. Thomas Swift, royalist 
vicar of Goodrich in Herefordshire]. 

Swift seems to have been unaware that 
there had been two generations of his ances- 
tors in Canterbury before the Rev. William 
Swift, and that the father of this cleric also 
had been vicar of St. Andrew’s.” 

As for Mary (Philpott) Swift, she had no 
apparent connection with Yorkshire, and her 
ancestors on both sides were essentially 
Kentish folk. 

Pedigree A., in Mr. Stanford London's 
paper is the sort of production we might 
expect from Somerset Herald. The first 
three generations consist of surnames only, 
with neither dates nor place of residence. 
In two instances arms are assigned to name- 
less wives. In the fourth generation one 
John Philipot, with no date nor place of 
abode, is credited with an unnamed wife 
who bore arms arg. on a chevron between 
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three eagles gu. three roundels arg. This 
John Philipot is claimed to have been the 
father of the London mayor of 1378-1379. 
Without considerable research it is not pos- 
sible to express any opinion regarding these 
nebulous ancestors—probably fact and fic- 
tion are skilfully interwoven. There is proof, 
however, that Mary Swift was the only child 
of Sampson Philpott, of Upton Court in the 
parish of Sibertswold (or Shepardswell), 
Kent. Pedigree B. commences with William 
Philpott, of Sibertswold, whose son Thomas, 
of Upton Court, is shown to be the grand- 
father of Mary (incorrectly named Margaret) 
Swift and of Somerset Herald. Actually this 
grandfather was not Thomas but William. 
He made his will on 21 October 1552, desir- 
ing to be buried in the churchyard. He 
names his wife Rose, four children, Sampson, 
Harry, John and a daughter Parnell. He 
left to his eldest son Sampson “ all my whole 
messuage and tenement called Upton Court 
and other lands in the parish of Sibertswold.” 
In addition Sampson was left five cart horses 
price £10, a cart shod with iron strakes 
[rims], a plough, 40 wethers price £6. 13. 4, 
40 ewes price £4. 13. 4, two bacon hogs price 
10s 8d, 8 seams of barley, five seams of oats, 
6 bushell of peas and 6 bushell of tares, to 
be delievered to him at the feast of St. 
Michael next after attaining the age of 
twenty-one. To his son Harry, testator left 
a house and land after the death of his 
widow and £20, a fourth of which was to 
be paid him when bound apprentice to 
some occupation. The son John also 
received a house and land on the same con- 
ditions and a similar £20, This will was 
proved? on 22 June 1555, the wife and 
Hamon Cloke being executors. The registers 
of Elmsted, Kent, contain the entry of mar- 
riage of William Philpott and Rose Cloke, 
under date 25 April 1544. Hamon (or 
Hamond) Cloke was no doubt a brother of 
Rose. According to Hasted, the Cloke or 
Cloak family owned in the reign of Elizabeth 
“the manor of Dane, now called Deane 
Court,” in Elmsted. Burke’s Armoury gives 
the arms of Cloke of Kent as per pale az. 
and gu. three griffins heads erased or. and 
the crest as a demi bear ramp. sa. There 
is a monument in the church of Elmsted 
to John Cloke, late of Northlye, gent., who 
died in 1617, aged 58, and according to 
Hasted a Samuel Cloke held the manor of 


¢, gitichdeaconry Court of Canterbury, Vol. 30, 
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Deane Court in 1652. The Philpott family 
had been connected with Elmsted as early 
as 1475, when William Philpott, of Godmer- 
sham, provided money “for making of new 
seats called the pews in the church of Elm- 
sted.” Rose (Cloke) Philpott, left a widow 
in 1555, married as her second husband one 
John Collard. A family of this name or its 
variants of Callard or Calward is said to 
occur in Kent as early as 41 Edward III, 
and a John Callard is stated to have served 
with Sir Henry Guildford against the Moors 
and for his “signal services to have been 
granted arms charged with “three black- 
moors’ heads decouped.” 

Unfortunately for this picturesque tale, 
Guildford was in short frocks when the 
power of the Moors was broken at Granada. 
If Callard went out with Guildford under 
Lord Darcy in 1511, there seems then to 
have been little opportunity for glory. 

Sampson Philpott, the eldest son of Wil- 
liam and Rose, must have been born about 
1540. He married at Barham, Kent, on 
5 February 1565/6, Silvester, daughter of 
Richard Nethersole, of Womenswold, Kent, 
who in his will, dated 9 August and proved 
2 December 1564,° names his wife Alice, 
his two daughters Silvester and Enswoud, 
his brothers Francis and Vincent and an 
uncle named Cryppyn. His widow, whose 
maiden name is not known, in her will dated 
10 February and proved 11 March, 1569/70, 
desired to be buried in the churchyard of 
Barham and appointed her two daughters 
Silvester and Enswood [sic] executrices. 
Hasted refers to ‘“‘ Old Nethersole, an ancient 
mansion in Womenswould,” owned by a 
family of the name temp Henry III. A 
memorial in the church of Kingston, Kent, 
commemorates John Nethersole of Nether- 
sole, Esquire (son of Vincent, the son of 
Thomas) who married Perigrine Wilsford. 
Sir Francis Nethersole [see D.N.B.] appears 
to have been a son of this marriage. Edward 
Nethersole, of Bishopsbourne, married in 
1600 Joan, a daughter of Richard Hooker, 
the theologian, who died vicar of that parish. 

To return to Sampson Philpott. By his 
marriage with Silvester Nethersole he had 
an only child Mary, baptised at Barham 
1 August 1569 (six months after the death 
of her father). In his will, proved 5 February 
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1568/9, he is described as of Barham, so 
if he inherited the Upton Court property, 
apparently he did not reside there. He men- 
tions his “‘ beloved wife Silvester,” on whom 
he had settled £50 on marriage, with a join- 
ture of £4 yearly. He left £50 to his daughter 
on marriage, and rather strangely gives the 
custody of this daughter to his own mother, 
and in the event of the death of his mother, 
to his brother-inslaw, John Wood, husband 
of his sister Parnell. Possibly he assumed that 
his young widow—an heiress or co-heiress 
—would certainly marry again. It is also 
curious that he should leave “all his lands 
and goods in Shepherdswell and elsewhere ” 
to his brother Henry, leaving nothing beyond 
the £50 on marriage to his only child. It 
may be that her mother’s fortune was settled 
on Mary, but if so one might have expected 
her mother would be entrusted with her 
upbringing. Henry Philpott, heir to his 
brother’s lands, was thrice mayor of Folke- 
stone, dying in 1603, aged 59. He was the 
father of John Philipot, Somerset Herald, 
and his descendants are dealt with by Mr. 
Stanford London. John, the other brother, 
to whom Sampson Philpott left £20, is stated 
to have been “slain in Ireland.” 

Silvester, widow of Sampson, has not been 
traced further, and if she married again there 
is no clue to her second husband, 

We do not know whether Mary Philpott 
was brought up by her grandmother, Rose 
Collard, by her uncle John Wood, or if pos- 
sibly her mother retained the custody of the 
child. On 5 October 1592, at the age of 
about twenty-three, she became the wife of 
the Rev. William Swift, the marriage taking 
place in the church of Kingston (Kent), 
William Swift having recently succeeded his 
father as incumbent of St. Andrew’s, Canter- 
bury. Jonathan Swift tells us that Mary, 
his great-grandmother, was “a capricious 
illnatured and passionate woman,” who 
absolutely disinherited her only son Thomas 
[the Rev. Thomas Swift, of Goodrich, co. 
Hereford] for no greater crime than that of 
robbing an orchard when he was a boy.” 

Presumably this tradition derived from 
Godwin Swift, uncle to Jonathan. To her 
husband, she was “my very loving wife,” 
and in his will declares that “if any of my 
children vex or trouble their mother by suit 
of law they shall have no part of my lands 
or goods.” Mary Swift was certainly an 


heiress, inasmuch as she was an only child. 
Her mother was also an heiress or co-heiress, 
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and her descendants, the Swifts of Ireland, 
quartered the arms of Philpott and Nether- 
sole. No reference has been found to the 
considerable estate with which she is credited, 
nor has her will been discovered. She 
appears to have died at St. Andrew’s, Canter- 
bury, where she was buried as a widow, 
7 March 1626/7. Jonathan Swift refers to 
his grandfather—the only son who had been 
absolutely disinherited—as having built a 
house on his own land in Goodrich, and the 
D.N.B. states that he “inherited from his 
mother a small estate at Goodrich.” This 
house, which still exists, known as the New 
House, is described as “strong and stable 
. .. roomy enough to provide for its owner’; 
ample family of ten sons and four daughters 

. . some of the rooms handsome . . . with 
enormous cellars . . . built with a strange 
lavishness of space and labour,” and “ large 
enough and strong enough to store away 
and protect not only fugitives and their pro- 
visions, but in case of need even cattle and 
other live stock as well.” 

Thomas Swift was an ardent Royalist, 
and, according to his grandson, “ having a 
head mechanically turned contrived certain 
pieces of iron with 3 spikes, whereof one 
must always be with the point upward, which 
he placed in a ford, the consequence being 
that the Parliamentary troops lost 200 men 
drowned or trodden to death by falling 
horses or torn by spikes.” It is not surprising 
that this turbulent priest was deprived of 
his two livings of Goodrich and Bridstow, 
but it is difficult to understand how, after 
having his house “ plundered six and thirty 
times, some say above fifty times” he was 
able to carry three hundred broad pieces to 
Raglan in 1645 as an offering to the King. 
In connection with Goodrich and his alleged 
estate there, it is a remarkable fact that the 
names of Philpott and Philpotts are of 
frequent occurence in the district in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. An exami- 
nation of about forty wills® in these names, 
however, has only revealed three references 
to Goodrich. Thomas Philpott, or Marstow, 
husbandman, in his will, dated 1596-7, 
although desiring to be buried in the church- 
yard of Marstow, left 2/6d. “to those that 
shall ring at Goodrich at my burial time.” 
John Philpott, of Much Dewchurch, co. 
Hereford, mentions in his will Thomas Phel- 
poth (sic) of Goodrich, living 1599, and 


’ Proved at Hereford, now deposited at the 
University of Wales. 
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Anthony Phelpott, of Marstow, yeoman 
mentions his land in Goodrich. No reference 
has been found in these wills to any persons 
or places in Kent, nor do any of the Kentish 
Philpotts appear to have had Herefordshire 
connections. If there is no relationship 
between the two families, it is a curious 
coincidence that the Rev. Thomas Swift, 
born in Canterbury of a Philpott mother, 
should have been presented to a living in a 
remote district where the relatively uncom- 
mon name of Philpott is of such frequent 
occurence. 

Among the Herefordshire Philpotts are 
three clerics, John Philpott, vicar of Peter- 
stow, 1543, Robert Philpott, vicar of Linton 
1555 and another Robert Philpott, vicar of 
Linton 1568. According to the D.N.B., 
Henry Philpotts, bishop of Exeter, (1778- 
1869) was the son of John Philpotts, of 
Langarren, co. Hereford, descended from 
the Philpotts of Sonke, co. Hereford, circa 
1570. 

To revert to the Kentish Philpotts, pedi- 
gree A., compiled by Somerset Herald for 
his kinsman Sir John Philipot, of Compton, 
does not supply the name of his kinsman’s 
mother or wife, but there is evidence of some 
connection between Sir John and the Herald, 
for in Moulton’s Catalogue of Deeds, 1930, 
will be found an abstract of an indenture 
between Sir John Philipot, of Thruxton, co. 
Southampton, Kt., and others, witnessing a 
grant by Sir John of messuages and lands 
known as Philpott Street in Limehouse, co. 
Middlesex, and of messauges in Smithie 
Lane and Eastcheap to the use of Sir John, 
Dame Mary his wife, and William and 
Henry their sons, This document is dated 
6 October 1626 and is witnessed by “Jo 
Philipot, Somerset.” Of Sir John Philipot, 
the London mayor, the D.N.B. says “he 
was no doubt a native of Kent, but the state- 
ment of Heath (Grocers’ Company, p. 182) 
that he was born at Upton Court in the 
parish of Sibetswold (sic) or Shebbertwell 
(sic), near Dover, cannot be correct, though 
the estate was held by his descendants 
(Hasted, IX, 377).” There seems to be 
some confusion as to the date of ownership 
of this property. The writer of the article 
in D.N.B. says “ the descendants of his [Sir 
John Philipot) dwelt at Upton Court... 
until the reign of Henry VII (1485). Pedi- 
gree A. states that Thomas Philpott bought 
the manor of Upton Court temp Henry VI, 
but the wills previously quoted prove that 
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William Philpott in 1552 owned “the 
whole messuage and tenement called Upton 
Court” though he does not actually call it 
# manor. 

Mr. Harold Williams in Swift's Journal 
to Stella, 1948, states that the Rev. William 
Swift, husband of Mary Philpott, was buried 
in Canterbury Cathedral. This is an error. 
He was buried, as he had desired in his will, 
in the church of St. Andrews, Canterbury, 
““so near as conveniently may be to the 
grave of Mr. Thomas Swift, my loving father 
who was sometime also parson of the said 
church.” In addition to being vicar of St. 
Andrew’s, William Swift was rector of 
Harbledown, Kent. 

Finally, there is no evidence to prove any 
connection between these Kentish Swifts and 
the Swifts of Yorkshire. Craik’s* assumed 
descent of the Rev. Thomas Swift from 
Robert Swift, a rich mercer of Rotherham, 
is pure guess-work. 

So, too, is a fantastic pedigree in the 
Irish Supplement of Landed Gentry, 1939," 
which makes the Rev. Thomas Swift of 
Canterbury the son of a Sheffield man, 
with an ancestry dating back to the early 
fourteenth century which can be dismissed as 
a production worthy of Somerset Herald, 
but lacking his skill in construction. 

It is hoped shortly to deal with the male 
line ancestry of Jonathan Swift, when it will 
probably be proved that the Swifts of 
Canterbury were as essentially Kentish in 
origin as the Philpotts. P. D. Munpy. 

* Life of Swift. The “assumed” mother was 
aged 63 when he was born (M.I. Rotherham). 


’ Swifte of Swifte’s Heath, co. Kilkenny. 
*See Horace Round’s “ Family Origins,” 1930. 


YAHOOS AND HOUYHNHNMS 


RIGINALS for Swift’s Yahoos have 
frequently been sought in the records 

of the voyagers, which, as everyone knows, 
were Swift’s favourite light reading. Mr. 
R. W. Frantz, for example, collects passages 
from the travellers of the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries describing various 
native tribes with Yahoo characteristics, and 
it is quite credible that Swift’s imagination 
(in the sense which that word carries in 
“The Lady’s Dressing Room”) was equal 
to the light task of transforming these un- 
savoury tribesmen into Yahoos. (Modern 
Philology XXIX, 1931.) But as far as I can 
discover no one has mentioned in this con- 
nexion the vague ethnological data offered 
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by Robert Harcourt in his Relation of a 
Voyage to Guiana (1613; Hakluyt Society, 
2nd Series, No. LX, 1926). Among the 
*diuers Nations of seuerall languages ” who 
people Guiana, he describes the Yaios. Sir 
Alexander Harris, the Hakluyt Society 
editor, traces earlier forms of this word in 
Leigh’s Yayes and Cabeliau’s Jau. The 
modern equivalent is said to be Waraus 
(Guarani) (Introduction, p. 22). Yaios is, 
one feels, a sort of Bunter yelp or howl that 
would have appealed to Swift in his search 
for a savage nomenclature. The Yaios, like 
the Yahoos, are not indigenous (p. 86), and 
appear to be destructive and lecherous (ibid 
—but the syntax is not at all clear); they are 
not, however, comparable in loathsomeness 
with Mr. Frantz’s examples. They appear 
to be rational, domesticated, and capable of 
conversation; and the upper classes are 
competent in the elements, at any rate, of 
modesty :— 

The day following the Indians came 
aboord as I had desired . . . Carasaua, 
and one or two more of them were attired 
in old clothes, which they had gotten of 
certain Englishmen . . . the rest were all 
naked both men and women; and this I 
obserued amongst them, that although the 
better sort of men (especially the Yaios) 
doe couer their priuities, by wearing ouer 
them a little peece of Cotton cloth pretily 
wouen after their manner; yet did I neuer 
see any of their women couered in any 
part, either aboue or beneath the waste, 
albeit they daily conuersed amonst vs, 
but were all (as the plaine prouerbe is) 
euen starke belly naked. (pp. 72-3.) 

Gulliver, distinguished by the fact that he 
covers himself, is considered a better sort 
of Yahoo. 

I do not know whether later travellers 
use the word Yaios, but anyway one may 
suppose that Swift was thinking of this tribe 
when he coined the word Yahoo. He would 
never have countenanced the Elizabethan 
excess of exalting such a tribe to the status 
of Golden Age pastoralists; on the contrary, 
they would strike him as base naturally; and 
there was ample justification for debasing 
them further. 

In spite of this, he could scarcely avoid 
giving the Houyhnhnms human character- 
istics, and in many ways they are simply 
pluperfect Augustan gentlemen. But there 


is a possibility that they too owe something 
to an ancient traveller’s tale. 


Swift’s eye 
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may have been caught by the tall story of 
Thebaeus, as recorded by Purchas (Hakluy- 
tus Posthumus, Glasgow, 1905, I, 240-1), 
This author, “in many things a fabler” 
according to Purchas’s marginal note, re- 
cords that the “ Brachmans ” of the Ganges 
“live naked, and worship God,” of whom 
they “ professe a distinct knowledge, both 
of his Providence and Divinity.” They are 
vegetarian, and consort with their wives only 
during limited periods; and “ when a woman 
hath a child or two, her Husband forbeareth 
her altogether.” Compare Gulliver's Travels 
(ed. H. Davis, Oxford, 1941, p. 252) where 
Swift develops with characteristic satisfac- 
tion the theme of the Houyhnhnms'’ strictly 
utilitarian marital habits. 


FRANK KERMODE. 
The University, Reading. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF YORICK’S 
‘SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
CONTINUED’ 


iu has long been assumed that the con- 

tinuation of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey 
Through France and Italy was written by 
his friend, John Hall-Stevenson, _ the 
Eugenius of Tristram Shandy. This sup- 
position has been based principally on 
Sterne’s own words, for in Tristram Shandy 
he addressed Eugenius: “I have forty 
volumes to write, and forty thousand things 
to say and do, which no body in the world 
will say and do for me, except thyself. . . .” 
An examination of the eighteenth-century 
editions of A Sentimental Journey and 
Yorick’s Sentimental Journey Continued, 
however, leads to the conjecture that Hall- 
Stevenson may not have been the author 
who continued Sterne’s last work. 

The editions of A Sentimental Journey 
which appeared without the continuation 
were printed for well-known booksellers, 
and their formats, collations, and repeated 
printers’ errors indicate a definite sequence 
beginning with the first edition, published in 
late February, 1768, a month before Sterne’s 
death. This first edition was printed for 
T. Becket and P. A. DeHondt as were the 
next two editions, both in 1768. The edition 
of 1774, however, was printed for T. Becket 
alone. The formats and collations of all 
these editions are similar. The next edition, 
that of 1776, printed for T. Becket, is dis- 
tinguished by an advertisement of Sterne’s 
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jetters and an error in signatures (O, of 
volume I should be O,). The 1778 edition, 
again with T. Becket’s name as publisher, 
is evidently a reprint of the 1776 edition, 
for the same advertisement appears and the 
error in signature is repeated. In 1780, how- 
ever, “ A New Edition” appeared, printed 
for W. Strahan, T. Cadell, G. Robinson, 
J. Murray, and T. Evans. This edition is 
evidently a reprint of the 1778 edition. 

Concurrently with these editions of A 
Sentimental Journey (none of which had 
the continuation), there appeared a series 
distinguished by the addition of Yorick’s 
Sentimental Journey Continued. The first 
of these editions appeared in 1769, of which 
volume III contains the continuation. The 
format is duodecimo in sixes, four volumes 
in one. That there is no bookseller’s name 
on the title page, that it is duodecimo 
whereas Becket’s editions were octavos, 
that the paper is of inferior quality and that 
Yorick’s coat of arms is a crude copy of 
the one which appears in Becket’s editions 
are significant differences from the series 
of what might be called the reputable 
editions of A Sentimental Journey. These 
differences appear also in the subsequent 
editions of A Sentimental Journey which 
include the continuation: 1774, printed for 
P. Miller and J. White; 1775, without book- 
seller’s name; 1784, printed for T. Osborne 
and J. Mozley. 

The details in which the “ continuation ” 
editions differ from the editions without the 
continuation: cheaper paper, smaller for- 
mat, cruder illustrations of Yorick’s coat 
of arms, the absence of booksellers’ name 
or the appearance of names of booksellers 
of considerably less reputation than Becket, 
Strahan, or Cadell, all indicate jobs hastily 
got out in an effort to trade upon Sterne’s 
reputation and the popularity of his book. 

That the early editions of Yorick’s 
Sentimental Journey Continued were in- 
expensively and apparently hastily got up 
leads to the suspicion that its author may 
not have been Hall-Stevenson, despite the 
name “Eugenius” on the title-page. Hiall- 
Stevenson was not a man who finished tasks 
quickly—he never did complete the bio- 
graphy of Sterne which he had proposed 
to write in collaboration with John Wilkes. 
Moreover, there is nothing in the continua- 
tion that could not easily be drawn from 
the Journey itself by any “ continuer.” For 
the continuation is mostly re-narration and 
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description of the events and scenes of the 
Journey, the only differences being that 
Yorick comments on the changes wrought 
by a year or two. Certainly for such a 
scheme no notes left by Sterne to his literary 
executor or facts known only to a close 
friend of Yorick would be necessary. Any 
literary hack or bookseller’s drudge could 
have continued the Journey and subscribed 
himself ‘‘ Eugenius.” 

The publishers who brought out Yorick’s 
Sentimental Journey Continued undoubtedly 
counted on the public’s assuming that this 
Eugenius was Hall-Stevenson, for Sterne 
himself had given his friend that name and 
bade him complete his “forty volumes.” 
Moreover, Hall-Stevenson’s reputation for 
salacious verse would promise the reader 
that Eugenius would compose a continua- 
tion of the Journey which, if not of great 
literary merit, would at least be interesting. 

It may be, of course, that Hall-Stevenson, 
with a burst of unwonted enthusiasm and 
diligence, did write the continuation. But 
it seems equally likely that certain London 
booksellers, willing to trade on Sterne’s 
popularity and the suspense in which Sterne 
left the reader at the end of A Sentimental 
Journey, employed some one, perhaps a 
literary hack, to write a continuation “ by 


Eugenius. Kart F. THOMPSON. 


JOHN MILLER—ASSOCIATE WITH 
WOODFALL IN THE PRINTING OF 
THE JUNIUS LETTERS 


"THE Letters of Junius show that John 

Miller, the printer of The London 
Evening Post, was in the confidence of 
Junius’s printer, Henry Sampson Woodfall 
Junius, himself, championed Miller’s cause 
when, at the instigation of Lord Mansfield, 
Miller had been arrested for violating the 
privileges of Parliament by printing reports 
of the debates (see Letter XLI; also note in 
Wade's ed., II, 348-49). Beyond the arrest, 
and Junius’s defence of Miller, little has 
been known about Miller (other references 
to Miller are in Private Letter XXIV from 
Junius to Woodfall, and in Wilkes’s Letter 
XVIII to Junius). 

Inadvertently, in the course of my Junius 
readings, I have come upon some interesting 
information about John Miller, nowhere 
else reported. In Wm. L. King’s News- 
paper Press of Charleston, South Carolina, 
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we are told that John Miller, who had been 
a public printer in London, England, was 
sent by the “Honourable Delegation in 
Congress” [sic] to Charleston, where he 
was to be printer to the State. King also 
notes that Miller issued in Charleston The 
South Carolina Gazette and General 
Advertiser (semi-weekly) in 1783. Miller 
sold his Charleston paper to Timothy and 
Mason and removed to Pendleton, S.C., in 
1783. Here he issued The Pendleton Mes- 
senger, one of the first papers to be pub- 
lished in upper South Carolina. King con- 
cludes his account by noting that Miller died 
in Pendleton in 1809, and that he was buried 
at the Old Stone Church. In the Centennial 
Edition of the News and Courier (Charles- 
ton, 1903), in an article entitled “ A Century 
of the Courier,” Alex S. Salley observes: 
“John Miller, an Englishman, had long 
been engaged in newspaper work .. . and 
it is said as Woodfall’s editorial associate he 
had learned the name of the author of the 
Junius letters, but, so far as is known, he 
never revealed Junius’s identity while a 
resident of this state.” (p. 5). 

Miss Anne Porcher of Charleston in- 
formed me that while she was at Clemson 
College in Pendleton in 1911-1918 she knew 
immediate descendants of John Miller. 


FRANCESCO CoRDASCO. 
Long Island University. 


JOSEPH MATHER: POET OF THE 
FILESMITHS 


HE impact of the Sheffield outrages upon 

the literature of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury England is easy to trace: Thomas Hughes 
and Charles Reade, no less than John Ruskin, 
reflect the moods of the troublesome file- 
grinders in their pages. This impact has 
been sketched in foregoing pages (cxcv. 
145-8, 279-280). What is not so obvious, 
is the articulation of the filesmiths’ plight 
by a Sheffield poet: a poet whose works 
only got beyond the broadsheet stage fifty- 
eight years after his death, yet whose 
influence upon the workingmen of Sheffield 
was profound. 

This poet was Joseph Mather (1737-1804) 
whose poems were published in Sheffield 
in the year 1862. This was the year after 
the Acorn Street outrage from which 
stemmed the co-operative attempts of Shef- 
field workingmen to find the perpetrators 
of the crimes. Mather’s verse, bandied 
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from public house to public house, was 
born of the distresses of the file-hewer’s life, 
He was himself a file-hewer, and his File 
Hewer’s Lamentation and The Authors 
petition to Fortune show how he felt: 

Of slaving I am weary, 

From June to January! 

To nature tis contrary— 

This I presume, is fact. 

Although, without a stammer, 

Our Nell exclaims I clam her, 

I wield my six pound hammer, 

Till I am grown roundbacked 
while his fellow-drinkers would join in the 
chorus: 

Wearied bones, despised and daunted, 

Hungry guts and ogo! urse 

Hung with rags, by bailiffs haunted, 

Prove the times grow worse and worse. 

His was the pessimism of the rootless: 
the nihilism of the deracinated. For, born 
in an insanitary “jennel” in a tenement 
area of Sheffield known as “Cack Alley,” 
he alternated between the file-hewing of his 
trade and the poetry of his inclinations. To 
catch the public eye, and to sell his songs, 
he would, on occasions, seat himself on a 
donkey facing the beast’s rump, and vend 
his broadsheets to all and sundry. If it 
rained, he would ride to the nearest public 
house. 

About eight or nine months ago _ 

My mind was possessed with sobriety, 

All my acquaintance did know 

I was in a friendly society, 

He lamented, as he sketched his own down- 
fall: 

I chanced to be chopping a stick, 

The first day of last January, 

When Buggy, employed by Old Nick, 

Came down to our house brisk and airy; 

He said if I would with him go, 

A nice little hatchet he'd give me, 

But little did I think or know 

It was his intent to deceive me. 

The deception led Mather to the ‘ Falcon, 
where, under little pressure, he was soon 
singing. 

Shining through the doggerel are verses 
tempered by the agonies of the times, the 
strikes, the prosecutions, and the procla- 
mations against people suspected of ‘ dis- 
affection.’ Here Mather emerged as the 
champion of the artisan class in Sheffield, 
and his songs gave hands and feet to ideas 
which might otherwise not have moved in 
men’s minds. When the Master Cutler of 
Sheffield decided to prosecute the ring- 
leaders of a strike in August 1790, Mather 
was quick to respond. A savage lampooning 
of the Master Cutler as a ‘ Hallamshire 
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Haman’ was issued, comparing the leader 
of the strike to Mordecai. The comparison 
was favourable to the original Haman, 
who, unlike his Sheffield counterpart, only 
vowed that all Israel should die; 
And Mordecai hang ’twixt the earth and the sky ; 
For though he on plunder and rapine was bent, 
He never took discount at fifty per cent. 
Mather’s poetry had a sharp cutting edge 
which was directed against the Master 
Cutler two years later. This time, the 
Master Cutler had called a meeting (on 
11 June 1792) to consider the enforcement 
of a Royal Proclamation against ‘dis- 
affected persons. This was especially 
directed against the writings of Tom Paine. 
Mather replied with three telling poems. The 
first, ‘Sancho,’ compared the Master Cutler 
to a raw-boned whelp whose 
. . . gilded god keeps all in awe, 
But speak and he'll indict you; 
Approach his kennel, touch a straw, 
And doubtless he will bite you. 
But if you speak of oil or blanks, 
Or mention whom he fleeces, 
You instantly must shift your shanks, 
Or you'll be torn in pieces. 
The second, ‘ Britons, Awake’ urged those 
who valued their lives and liberties that 
The powers of darkness afresh are enrag’d, 
To work out your ruin —_ all are engaged. 
See liberty banish’d! the clergy depraved! 
Religion in sackcloth! the people enslaved! 
The third was perhaps the most successful. 
It was sung at the great protest meeting 
staged by Sheffield Jacobins to protest 
against the prosecution of a man for lending 
a relation a copy of Tom Paine’s works. 
The title—* God Save Great Thomas Paine’ 
was fiercely local. 
God save great Thomas Paine, 
His ‘Rights of Man’ to explain 
To = soul. 
He makes the blind to see 
What dupes and slaves they be, 
And points out liberty, 
From pole to pole. 
Thousands cry ‘Church and King” 
That well deserve to swing, 
_ All must allow: 
Birmingham blush for shame, 
Manchester do the same, 
Infamous is your name, 
Patriots vow; 
and the oblique comment on the war with 
France then raging: 
Facts are seditious things, 
When they touch courts and kings, 
Armies are raised, 
Barracks and bastiles built, 
Innocence charged with guilt, 
Blood most unjustly spilt, 
God stands amazed. 
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Other manufacturers felt the knife turned 
against them. One of them was Jonathan 
Watkinson, who is said to have lost his 
reason, only because of the poptiarity of 
Mather’s song ‘ Watkinson and his Thir- 
teens.’ Mather here takes up the theme of 
an unjust employer who expects his work- 
men to make thirteen for a dozen. 

That monster oppression, behold how he stalks, 

Keeps picking the bones of the poor as he walks, 

— a a mechanic throughout this whole 

an 

But a more or less feels the weight of his 

and ; 

That offspring of tyranny, baseness and pride, 

Our rights hath invaded and almost destroyed, 

May that man be banished who villainy screens: 

Or sides with big W . . . n and his thirteens 

And may the odd knife his great carcass dissect, 

Lay open his vitals for men to inspect, 

A heart full as black as the infernal gulph, | 

In ja 3 greedy, blood-sucking, bone-scraping 

wolf. 
Watkinson’s penalty was described by 
Mather in yet another song—* Watkinson’s 
Repentance.’ 

It is every night when I go to my rest, 

My conscience doth constantly pierce through 

my breast, 

I seldom can sleep, but I constantly dream, 

I hear thousands shouting “I will have thirteen.” 

Another local worthy to whom Mather 
was very antipathetic was Colonel Althorpe, 
who commanded the local regiment of 
volunteers from April 1794 to October 
1799. Althorpe did a singularly foolish 
thing. On 4 August 1795 a number of 
volunteers refused to disperse after their 
parade because they had not received their 
full pay and bounty. A crowd quickly 
formed, and Colonel Althorpe brandishing 
his sword, ordered them to disperse. This 
the crowd refused to do, and stones were 
thrown. Mather relates: 

I saw the tragic scene commence ; 

A madman drunk, without offence 

Drew out his sword in false pretence, 

And wounded some more wise; 

Defenceless boys he chased about, 

The timid cried, the bold did shout, 

Which brought the curious no doubt 

To see what meant the noise. 

This armed banditti, filled with spleen, 

At his command, like bloodhounds keen, 

In fine, to crown the horrid scene, 

A shower of bullets fired. 

The consequence was deep distress 

More widows, and more fatherless, 

The devil blushed and did confess 

’Twas more than he required. 

Mather had no love for the volunteers them- 

selves. For him they were ‘ Raddle-Necked 

Tups,’ and in a song of that name, he sang 

the life story of an imaginary recruit. 
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My name is Timothy Careless, 

I sprang from a vagabond Jew, 

I’m subtle, blood-thirsty, and careless, 

Exactly the thing for a blue. 

To fighting I am but a stranger, 

Its consequence I never knew, 

I take to my heels when in danger, 

And just skulk away like a blue. 

My thoughts in succession are evil, 

My clothes are both ragged and few, 

Last week I shook hands with the devil, 

And then volunteered for a blue. 

Like him that leads up our banditti 

To Beelzebub I will be true, 

I'll show no love, remorse or pity, 

And that’s just the part of a blue. 

In the event of a French invasion, he saw 
no hope in the volunteers: 

The strongholds of foxes and polecats, 

Would be sanctuaries for blues. 

Should interest become a temptation, 

I would, with my infernal crew, 

Sell loyalty, sovereign, and nation, 

And go to Old Nick like a blue. 

Politics aside, Mather was a_ kindly 
recorder of the rich community life of 
Sheffield. Before the introduction of such 
restrictive people as police, the streets would 
be the scene of high festival. Races, bull- 
baiting, cock-fighting, were varied by sing- 
ing, and dancing, and stimulated by frequent 
visits to the public houses. ‘ The Cocktail 
Feast, describing one of these scenes, 
rambles to three parts, each variegated with 
scenes. The horse was led out of the stable 

being well primed with ginger, 

Was fit to jump over the fences; 

Neighbours, as well as each stranger, 

All thought they were out of their senses. 
Sometimes the parties degenerated and 
became very bawdy, as in ‘ The Face Card’ 
when 

Then to it we fell with a rattle, 

Broke buffets, stools, tables and chairs; 

But just in the midst of the battle, 

We both tumbled down t’cellar stairs. 

Similar occasions at ‘The Guinea Club 
Feast’ when he and his friends were 
“nobly employed in tipping off bumpers 
to loosen their hides”: 

Go fetch up a barrel, let the bung be destroyed, 

And never submit till we’ve loosened our hide; 

In love and true friendship we mean to conclude, 


And drink all the liquor our friend has got 
brewed 


We'll drain ‘every barrel, from biggest to least, 

To loosen our hides at the Guinea Club Feast. 

The love of fine dress, both his own and 
others, was natural to a community where 
there was a strong hard core of humanity. 
‘Nothing Like Leather’ is a testament that 


For beauty and service no stuff I declare 
Was e’er manufactured that’s fit to compare 
With doe leather breeches, the best of two skins. 
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The tailor condemns them for sinister ends, 
Because neither wages nor cabbage depends; 
Thus wronging his conscience he adds to his sins: 
The mercer he skits them, I'll tell you soon why, 
His craft is in danger, and suffers thereby: 
For beauty and service, no stuff I declare 

Was e’er manufactured that’s fit to compare, 

With doe leather breeches, the best of two skins, 
‘The Cock-Tail Lady’ laughs at the 
daughter of old Samuel, who sings in his 
cups: 

The head of my daughter deserves blowing up; 

Blow up her head,—with powder o’erspread, 

Her lappit caps and perfuming pomatum, 

Her bonnet balloon I wish at the moon; 

I say blow ’em up for I mortally hate ‘em. 

But the hardships are always a glance 
back over the shoulder. ‘Nell and Jos’ 
tells the story of a conjugal quarrel that 
Mather saw in passing. It was raining, 
and he was sheltering, looking through a 
cracked pane of glass. The cause of the 
quarrel was soon apparent: 

This night for us, and three in bed, 

He’s only brought a poor sheep’s head; 

One shilling and three cakes of bread 

Is all in our possession. 

Since Jos has took no better care, 

The wool and bones will be his share, 

Unless he eat the bones when bare 

For this his past transgression. 

Mather lived through stormy times. 
Numerous reformers in the town were 
charged with sedition, and, in the trial of 
Thomas Hardy and John Horne Tooke, it 
was alleged that ‘‘ some pikes had been made 
for the proprietor of the obnoxious Shef- 
field newspaper.” This was of course, the 
Register, which was edited by Mather's 
publisher Joseph Gales, later to win a place 
in the history of America. Gales was 
accused of high treason and fled the country 
to avoid trial, and the diary of his voyage 
to America has been printed by Mr. William 
Powell in the North Carolina Historical 
Review for July 1949. 

It was this tradition which Mather caught 
up in his verses, which, passing from mouth 
to mouth, kept alive the tradition of fierce 
radicalism in the Sheffield trades. It was 
a fierce embodiment of what the file-hewers 
once had been and were determined not 
to be again: it was life before combination 
had made them strong: it was the bad old 
age. Reading them in 1862, the Sheffield 
Associations must have felt that they had 
advanced enough for them to preserve the 
greatest asset they had ever possessed: co- 
operation in the face of troubles. 


W. H. G. ARMITAGE. 
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CHATTERTON ON MONEY 


AMONG the papers left in manuscript by 
Thomas Chatterton was one entitled, 
Of the Auntiaunte Forme of Monies, Care- 
fullie Gotten for Mayster William Canynge 
by Mee Thomas Rowleie. It ran, when in 
type, to but two or three pages, and was 
used by Chatterton’s friend, William Barret, 
in his History and Antiquities of the City 
of Bristol, 1789; a volume describing 
Lowndes as a “motley compound of real 
and supposititious history.” Barrett accepted 
the Chatterton manuscripts as authentic, 
and of this one he said: “This curious 
account is an exact transcript from the 
writing on vellum, which having all the 
external marks of antiquity to give it the 
credit of an original, could not be passed 
by, however readers may differ in their 
opinions.” he : 

My interest in this bit of eighteenth 
century humbuggery was recently aroused 
by Professor T. O. Mabbott, of Hunter 





CHATTERTON 


1. The age when metals fyrste passed for 
monie is unnoticed: as oxen and sheepe is 
thoughten to have beene the moste earlie 
monie or change (p. 352, lines 7-10). 


2. Butte ytte is stylle more difficyle to 
fyx the fiyrst tyme of stampeyng ytte. 
Abrahame is sayde to have yeven shekylls 
bie wayght . . . (p. 352, lines 10-12). 


3... . an Ebrewe writer saithe that in 
the daies of Joshua the Ebrewes enstamped 
theyre monies wythe the symboles of the 
tabernacle vessylles . . . (p. 352, lines 13-15). 
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College, New York, who was then engaged 
in the writing of an encyclopedic article on 
numismatics, and with whom I had had 
some correspondence about that portion of 
William Camden’s Remaines which is 
devoted to Money. Dr. Mabbott wrote: “I 
have long been looking for the inspirational 
origin of Chatterton’s absurd essay on 
COYNES. I wonder if Camden is the 
source.” 

A careful comparison of the two items 
now indicates that this conjecture was 
shrewdly sound; and that the fictitious 
fifteenth century priest of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe’s seems to stand convicted of having 
dipped freely into a volume which in his 
day had not yet been written. The follow- 
ing parallels will illustrate.’ 


*The text of Chatterton here used is that 
included in The British Poets Poems of Chatterton, 
Boston, 1857. Vol. * 352-355. Ed. by 
[Francis J.] Cfhild]. e Camden text is, 
Remaines Concerning Britain, William Camden, 
London, 1657, pp. 177-191. 


CAMDEN 


It is a received opinion, that in most 
ancient ages, there was only barterie 
or change of wares, and commodities 
amongst most nations. As in Homer 
Glaucus golden armour was valued at one 
hundred cowes, and Diomedes at ten (p. 177, 
lines 1-8). 


Afterward in commutative Justice it was 
thought most necessarie to have a common 
measure, and valuation, as it were of the 
equality and inequality of wares, which was 
invented, first, as the Jewes gather out of 
Josephus in the time of Cain. Certainly it 
was in use in the time of Abraham, as 
appeareth both by the 400 Sheckles he payed 
for a place of burial. Genes. 23. and the 
money which Josephs brethren carried into 
AEgypt. Gens. 42 (p. 177, lines 7-15). 


... the Jewes, albeit they detested images, 
yet they imprinted upon their sheckle on 
the one side the Gold pot which has the 
Manna, with this inscription in Hebrew, 
Siclus Israelis. i.e. Sydus Israelis: and on 
the other side the rod of Aaron with buddes 
and blossoms, and Hierusalem Sancta (p.179, 
lines 16-21). 
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4. Examine into antiquyties and you wylle 
fynde the folk of Athens stampyd an owel- 


lette the byrde of Athene... (p. 353, 
lines 1-3). 
5... . oure fyrste fathers the Bryttons 


usyde yron and brasse ryngs some round, 
some shapyd like an egge (p. 353, lines 7-9). 


6. Julyus Caesarres coynes were the fyrst 
enstamped monies usede in Englande; after 
whomme the Brytonnes coyned as follows. 
Tenantius at Caer Britoe, Cunobelyne at 
sundaries places. ... Syke was the multitude 
of monies bie them coyned upon vyctoryes 
and sykelyke that neyther anie kynge tyll 
Arthurres tyme coyned quantity of metalles 
for anie use nor dyd Arthurre make monie 
but a peece of Sylverre toe be worne rounde 
of these who han wonne honnour in 
batelles (p. 353, lines 15-26.) 


7. Edelbarte kynge of Kente was the 
fyrste chrystenned kynge and coyner in 
Kent... . The piece coyned by the Saxonnes 
was clepen pennyes thryce the value of our 
pennyes (p. 353, lines 27-28, 31-33). 


8. Golde was not coyned tyll the tyme 
of Edwardus but Byzantes of Constanti- 
nople was in ure some whereof contayned 
fower markas or mankas... (p. 354, 
lines 3-5). 


Some of Chatterton’s remarks about 
coins of “ Bristowe’ are probably pure fig- 
ments of his imagination. He places the 
mint of Robert of Gloucester there from 
wishful thinking. That baron did strike 
money in the reign of Stephen, but hardly 
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. .. the Dardanians stamped in their 
coynes two Cocks fighting; Alexander his 
horse Bucephalus; the Athenians an Ole or 
an Oxe (p. 179, lines 22-24). 


Albeit other matter hath been used for 
money, as among the ancient Britains 
besides brasse and iron rings . . . (p. 178, 
line 37; and p. 179, lines 1-2). 


After the arrivall of the Romans in this 
Isle, the Britaines imitated them; for they 
coyned both gold and copper, and yet there 
are extant some of Cunobelin, King of 
Essex and Middlesex with a beardless image 
inscribed Cunobelin. ... After the Romans 
had given over possession of this Realm, 
it seemeth probable that their coyne was 
still currant here a long time; for there 
never as yet, as far as I understand, have 
been any coines found of Vortiger, Vor- 
timer, Aurelius, Ambrosius, Arthur, and 
other which lived in those times (p. 180, 
lines 7-9, and 36-37; and p. 181, lines 1-4), 


The most ancient English coine which 
hitherto hath come to my sight, was of 
Ethelbert King of Kent, the first Christian 
King of our English Nation, and in that 
age and succeeding times, all Money- 
acounts passed by the names of Pence, 
Shillings, Pounds and Mancuses: Pence 
seemeth to be borrowed from their Latin 
word Pecunia; or rather from Pendo, for 
the just weight thereof, which weighed about 
three pennies of our money... (p. 181, 
lines 8-15). 


About the year 1320, the Kings and 
States of Christendomes began to coyne 
Gold, as the Emperours of Almain, the 
French King, the Duke of Venice and 
Genoa, whose pieces were thereupon called 
Ducats, and our King Edward the 3. 
imitating them, first coyned Gold (p. 186, 
lines 27-31). 

Gold they had also which was not of 
their own coyne; but Out-landish, which 
they called in Latin Bizantini as Coyned at 
Constantinople (p. 182, lines 20-22). 


at Bristol. It was not known to Chatterton 
or anyone else until the nineteenth century 
that some of the very rare coins of the 
Empress Matilda really were coined at 
Bristol. 


HAROLD H. SCUDDER. 
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HELENA LANDLESS 


[8 his recent biography of Dickens Mr. J. 

Lindsay has suggested several persons 
who may have contributed to the making of 
Helena Landless— the actress Ellen Lawless 
Ternan; another actress who played a male 
part; and a character in Wilkie Collins’ No 
Name. But neither he, nor any other writer 
that I have seen, appears to have noticed, 
what must have been obvious to contem- 
poraries, that Helena was modelled mainly, 
if not entirely, on Constance Kent, The 
“Road ” murderess. Like Helena Constance 
lost her mother, when she and a brother a 
year younger than herself were quite small 
children. They were brought up, but not 
actively ill-treated like the Landlesses, by a 
stepmother, against whom Constance nursed 
a grievance because of slights upon her 
mother, just as Neville Landless does against 
Drood for fancied slights on Rosa Bud: and 
she became “ secret and revengeful,” as he 
did. When she was 12 years old, she cut 
off her hair, dressed herself in one of her 
brother’s suits, and ran away, taking him 
with her. Their arrival at a hotel at Bath 
naturally led to inquiries, under which he 
soon broke down; and he was allowed to 
stay in the hotel. Constance remained in- 
tractable and cheeky, and was taken to the 
lock-up by the police. Probably they thought 
a night there would make her give way; but 
they were mistaken. If some anecdotes of 
her childhood can be relied on, she had 
shown insensitiveness to incarceration still 
earlier. When locked in a cellar as a 
punishment, she was found laughing at the 
“funny” rats that were swarming in it. 
Being of that disposition she emerged from 
the prison at Bath quite recalcitrant; and it 
took some weeks of confinement to her 
room at home to extract any explanation 
from her. This corresponds closely with 
Neville’s statement: “Nothing in our 
misery ever subdued her, though it often 
cowed me. When we ran away... the 
flight was always of her planning and lead- 
ing. Each time she dressed as a boy, and 
showed the daring of a man.” 

Constance evinced the same resolution 
after she murdered her little half-brother to 
spite her step-mother. She gave evidence 
quite coolly at the inquest; and arrest and 
appearance before a court did not extract a 
confession; nor did she feel any compunc- 
tion for some years, until like Helena she 
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was tamed by the influence of a parson. 
Though no murder is committed by the 
Landlesses, Neville is under suspicion of 
committing one, as Constance was both 
before and after her appearance in court. 
Dickens would have been familiar with 
the facts of the case and the rumours that 
were circulated, as in 1860 the papers were 
full of accounts of the crime; the inquest; 
the arrest first of Constance and then of a 
nurse maid; and a long enquiry privately 
instituted by a magistrate: and five years 
later interest was revived by the confession, 


trial and reprieve. E. O. WINSTEDT. 


TWO UNIQUE GENDER FORMS IN 
THE SHAKESPEARE SONNETS 


N Shakespeare’s Sonnets are found three 
gender forms that are unique in all his 
works. 

Sonnet 98 contains the only instance 
where April is personified directly as a 
male: 

When proud-pied > dress’d in all his trim, 

Hath put a spirit of youth in everything, 

That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him. 

Since, according to A. C. Baugh (‘ Hist. of 
the English Language,’ p. 305), ‘his’ was 
very commonly used for ‘its’ down to the 
middle of the seventeenth century, it seems 
that this sole occurrence of a masculine April 
was due to the mere desire for neat rhyming. 

In Sonnet 5, where it is mentioned for 
the first time in the Sonnets, the season of 
summer is personified, for the first and only 
time, as a definite male. 

For never-resting time leads summer on, 

To hideous winter, and confounds him there. 

Here it seems that Shakespeare establishes 
the image of summer with the young man 
he is addressing, hence the use of the male 
gender. Sonnets 6, 18, and 97 emphasize 
this point. 
no. 6 


Then let not winter’s ragged hand deface 
In thee thy summer, ere thou be distill’d; 


no. 18 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 


no. 97 
For summer and his pleasures wait on thee, 


MURRAY ABEND. 





Queries 








A STAINED-GLASS ARTIST, 1860.— 

At Holy Trinity church, Haverstock 
Hill, London, N.W., all the stained glass 
was destroyed by enemy action. 

A book is to be written about the church 
in commemoration of its centenary. I have 
been able to furnish all data relating to 
memorials except for the East window. 

Its subject was the Crucifixion, with the 
two thieves, the holy women and St. John 
at the foot of the Cross, soldiers, &c. In 
panels at either side of the central sub- 
ject are the six works of mercy. 

This window was erected in 1860, but 
I have not been able to discover the names 
of the artist and manufacturer. Can any 
reader tell me? 

W. R. PATERSON. 


NKER FAMILY.—I should be grate- 
ful for information about the Anker 
family in Ireland. Members of it are said 
to have been making paper there about the 
beginning of the XIX century. 


H. D. CoLLinGs. 


(THE PALM CLUB.—Can any reader 

inform me where this supper club was 
situated? I fancy that it was somewhere 
near the south side of Oxford Street, and 
that it was open from about 1894 to 1902. 
I believe it was a celebrated resort, but 
have failed to locate it in London Directories 
of the period. 

WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


JN ‘A BOOK OF VERSES,’ 1888, by 
W. E. Henley, among the Ballades, we 
find the pretty verses entitled ‘Of A Toyo- 
kuni Colour-Print ’"— 
I know 
That in the shade of Fujisan, 
What time the cherry-orchards blow, 
I loved you once in old Japan. 


I should be glad to have references to any 
earlier poems on Japanese themes, actual 
or fanciful, by English writers. 

E. B. 


OURCE WANTED.—Avec ces vingt-six 
soldats de plomb je vaincra le monde. 


P.P. 
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Replies 





BOTANY BAY (clxxv. 63, 105, 193).—The 

following petition is preserved at the 
Public Record Office among the military 
archives of the Home Office (H.O. 50/55): 
[To] John King, Esq., Treusury Office. 
Honored Sir 

The Humble Petition of Isaac Knight, late 
Serjeant of the 23d Company of Portsmouth 
Marines Most Humbly Sheweth 

That your Petitioner has been in His 
Majesty’s Service 18 years and has been 5 
years on Serve, on the First Expodition to 
New South Wales as Serjeant of Marines in 
which capacity his Conduct gave the greatest 
satisfaction to all the Officers of the Detach- 
ment, also to Governor Phillips by whom 
he can be well recommended. 

Your Petitioner with the greatest Submis. 
sion Wishing to reside at New South Wales, 
as a Suttler—Most humbly prays Your good- 
ness to be pleased to Move their Lordships 
to grant him the great Indulgence of a 
Passage for himself his Wife and 2 Sons 

And Your Petitioner as in 
Duty bound will ever Pray 

July 7 1802 

No 9 St Mary leBone Builds 
Portsea. 


H. C. CARDEW-RENDLE. 


THE SCOTTISH LITURGY (cxciv. 438; 

cxcv. 85).—In the service which was 
officially prepared for use in the Church of 
England on June 19th last, we were bidden 
to pray for “John Maxwell and James 
Wedderburn, bishops, who prepared the 
Scottish Prayer Book of 1637, from which 
the American Prayer Book is derived.” 
Blunt in his “ Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer” said: “ Until the separation of the 
North American colonies from England, the 
English Book of Common Prayer was used 
without any alteration in the American 
Church. After they became independent 
... the various offices were gradually 
re-modelled until they took the form in 
which they are used now and which was 
authorized by the General Convention of 
1789. Committees had been appointed to 
prepare an entirely new book, but in the 
end the English Prayer Book was taken as 
the basis to be adopted.” This is the point 
which I tried to emphasize in my note. Had 
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the compilers of the Bidding Prayer, some- 
what unusual in its form, for June 19th 
referred, not to the American Prayer book, 
but to its Liturgy (i.e., to the service of Holy 
Communion) its indebtedness to the Liturgy 
of the Scottish Church would not have been 
questioned, but even of this Blunt said: “ The 
order and arrangement of the Communion 
Office of the American Church is the same 
as our own” (i.e., the Church of England) 
“with one important difference” which he 
proceeds to explain. I am of course aware 
of the changes which have been made in the 
American Liturgy since Blunt wrote, but 
the fact remains that the compilers of the 
Bidding Prayer have unwittingly attributed 
the American Prayer Book to Scottish and 
not English influence. 

Dr. Seabury was consecrated in 1784 by 
Bishops Kilgour, Petrie and Skinner of the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland. At this date 
they had not taken the oath of allegiance 
to the king, but I do not think that they are 
usually referred to as Non-Juring Bishops, 
a term generaly reserved for the bishops in 
the line of Dr. Hickes, who belonged to the 
body of Nonjurors distinct from the Scottish 


Church. A.C.E. 


CE. is correct in protesting against the 
Bidding Prayer of June 19th last. The 
American Prayer Book as a whole was not 
derived from the Scottish Use. In 1785, a 
Prayer Book was drawn up by Dr. Wm. 
Smith of Philadelphia. It was acceptable to 
Dr. (afterwards Bishop) White. The book 
was based upon the abortive proposals for 
revision made in England in 1689. It was 
revived in 1873 by Bishop Cummins for his 
“Reformed Episcopal” schism. The draft 
had not been acceptable to the English 
bishops. In the meanwhile, Seabury had 
been consecrated in Scotland in 1784. He 
had promised the Scots bishops to take back 
to America the Scottish liturgy. There was 
considerable difference between the “ High 
Church” Dr. Seabury and the “Broad 
Church” Dr. White, who had received 
English consecration, but at last it was over- 
come. The Communion Service of the 
American Book of 1789 followed the English 
model of 1662 save that the Scottish Canon 
was Superimposed upon it with one signifi- 
cant alteration. The American Office 
remained in this form till 1928 when signifi- 
cant changes were made and the Absolution 
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was removed from the Office for the Visita- 
tion of the Sick. In the Ordinal published 
in 1792, the words of ordination to the priest- 
hood, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost .. .” 
were provided with an alternative. It was 
this alternative which led Dr. Pusey in 1867 
to suspect the validity of American ordina- 
tions, a point upon which he was incorrect. 
In 1935, Frs. Baverstock and Hole published 
a useful work, The Truth About The Prayer 
Book. These Anglican authors followed the 
Roman Catholic work of Gasquet and 
Bishop, Edward VI And The Book of 
Common Prayer and pointed out that the 
1549 book, which lacked the sanction of 
Convocation and was forced upon an un- 
willing church was a step by Cranmer away 
from the old Sarum office. Dom Gregory Dix, 
O.S.B., made the same point in 1943 in his 
invaluable Shape of the Liturgy. The accept- 
ance of this point goes far to throw light 
upon the status of the 1549 rite and of the 
various rites which have flowed forth from it. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


GHIRLEY AND NEWDICK FAMILIES 

(cxcv. 59).—In my query under above 
reference I referred to Ann, widow of 
Thomas Shirley as having married as her 
second husband “ Admiral Mark Robinson 
(1722-1799).” Actually, she was wife to 
Admiral Mark Robinson, 1754-1834, son of 
the previously mentioned Admiral. She died 
20 December 1810, and her will was proved 
(P.C.C. 625 Bridport) a limited probate being 
granted to Henry Mant and Rear-Admiral 
Charles Stirling, both of Bath, “an inter- 
locatory Decree having been first made and 
interposed for the force and validity of the 
said Will as by Acts of Court appear.” 


P. D. M. 


ALDERMAN BECKFORD’S FRIEND 

(cxcv. 259).—Your correspondent can 
rest assured that the entry in the D.N.B. 
referring to Alderman Trevethick is a 
mistake for Alderman Barlow Trecothick, 
“ Citizen and Clothworker ” who was a con- 
temporary of Alderman Beckford on the 
Court of Aldermen. There is no record at 


.any time of an Alderman of the name of 


Trevethick in Bevan’s “ Aldermen of the 
City of London”. 

Barlow Trecothick was elected Alderman 
of Vintry Ward on the 2nd January, 1764 
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and admitted on the 19th January following. 
He was Sheriff of London and Middlesex in 
1766, and when Beckford died, during his 
second term of Office as Lord Mayor, on the 
2ist June, 1770, Trecothick was elected in 
his place and served for the remainder of 
the Civic Year. 
(Sir) F. Tippury-BEER. 


The political history of their year of office 
is given in R.R, Sharpe’s ‘ London and the 
Kingdom,’ iii. 90-106. 

Trecothick had also succeeded Beckford 
as Colonel of the White Regiment of the 
Militia. He was a member of the City Lands 
Committee for the years 1764-7 and 1770-3, 
and in lists of the Committee his address 
is given as Bucklersbury. His signature 
appears frequently in the minute books. 
A reply to queries about him appeared in 
N. & Q. 4S. iii. 330. He was a member of 
Parliament for the City from 1768 to 1774, 
and died on 28th May 1775. Beckford was 
a Member for Shaftesbury from 1747-54 and 
for London from 1754-70. His brother 
Richard Beckford was Alderman of Farring- 
don Ward Without from 1754-6. 


M. J. CHANDLER. 
Records Office, 
Corporation of London. 


E ARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 

DANCES (cxcv. 61, 256, 262).— 
“Fashionable dances” taught at a Leo- 
minster academy in 1801 were the minuet, 
the Scotch minuet, rondeau, hornpipe, cotil- 
lion, country dances, and reels “ with a great 
variety of Scotch and Irish steps.” Minuets 
had of course long been fashionable: my 
records add gavottes c. 1750, and cotillions, 
alemands, and country dances c. 1775. 
I believe the last were importations from 
France. It seems doubtful whether the above 
dances had much vogue after say 1810-20. 
Waltzes and quadrilles appear to have been 
introduced by that time: they are the only 
dances mentioned in a report of a Chelten- 
ham ball of 1827. A Hereford academy was 
teaching the polka to the nobility and gentry 
in 1844. In the 1850’s the prevailing dances 
were quadrilles, waltzes, polkas, and galons; 
mazurkas and country dances are also 
sometimes mentioned. 

W. H. Howse. 
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CAPTAIN JAMES COOK’S FAMILY 
(cxev. 281).— 

1. The maiden name of Cook’s mother was 
Grace Vace: her marriage to James 
Cook, Senr. took place at Stainton-in- 
Cleveland on 5 October 1725.—vide 
N. & Q. 5th March 1932. 

. Captain Cook, who was born at Marton, 
Yorks, in 1728 was the second son of his 
parents. It is quite probable, therefore, 
that the John Cooke who died in 1749, 
aged 23, was his elder brother. The bap. 
tismal registers of Marton might perhaps 
supply the required information. 


W. MARSTON ACRES. 


tN 


"THE KEYS AND DOORS OF NEY. 

GATE PRISON (clxxix. 420)— 
Although I cannot give any information 
regarding Keys and Doors, it may be of 
interest that the father—Mr. James Logan 
—of my informant, whilst on a visit to 
London at the time Newgate Prison was 
being demolished, purchased five huge 
stones, which he had sent over to America, 
and they form the arch in the fire-place of 
their summer home which he built on the 
coast of Maine. He named the house 
“ Restabug ” as he was a descendant of the 
Logan family of Restabug. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


HE THREE PILLARS OF LEARNING 

(clxx. 229, 269).—By a happy chance 

I am able to give a definite source: Heroic 

Elegies of LLywar¢ Hen, tr. Owen, (pp. Ixvi- 

vii, 1xx, Ixxii. Readers may be glad to have 
the full text: 

The 3 tokens of genius: extraordinary 
understanding, extraordinary conduct, and 
extraordinary exertion. 

The 3 things that improve genius: proper 
exertion, frequent exertion, and successful 
exertion. 

The 3 things that support genius: pros- 
perity, social acquaintance, and applause. 

The 3 pillars of judgment: bold design, 
frequent practice, and frequent mistakes. 

The 3 pillars of learning: seeing much, 
suffering much, and studying much. 

The 3 embellishments of song: fine inven- 
tion, happy subject, and masterly harmonious 
composition. 

M. A. 
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The Library 





THE RITES OF EASTERN CHRISTEN- 
DOM by Archdale A. King. (Burns Oates 
for The Catholic Book Agency, Rome. 
2 Vols. £3 3s.) 


THE rites of the various Uniat churches 
in communion with the See of Rome 
are not well known in this country. Some 
years ago, an important paper, The Uniats 
& Their Rites, was read to the Alcuin Club 
by the late Sir Stephen Gaselee but the 
number of expert works in English dealing 
with the subject at all are very few indeed. 
This scarcity of information lends an 
increased importance to this definite study. 
It covers the various liturgies used by the 
smaller Eastern Churches which have gradu- 
ally submitted to the rule of the Roman See 
but which have been permitted to retain 
their own rites and have not adopted the 
Latin rite in their liturgical forms. As a 
comprehensive study, Mr. King’s volumes 
fill a very obvious niche in English liturgical 
writing and do much to establish the place 
of ng author as a liturgiologist of the first 
rank. 

The rites themselves are of considerable 
antiquity and, from a Catholic standpoint, 
are perfectly legitimate. In origin, they 
precede the Christological controversies of 
the Patristic period and reflect a Christen- 
dom of a time long before the Byzantine 
Schism. The churches to-day are at one 
in dogma with the Latin Church of the 
West but they have preserved an independent 
spirit marking them with an individuality 
of their own. Persecution has been their lot 
from the time of the Arabs till the present 
day with the result that they have always 
been small in scope. Scholarship and art 
have been preserved by the Eastern Uniat 
Churches despite very great difficulties. The 
Uniat tradition is mainly associated with 
Eastern Europe although the fact that 
Southern Italy was once a mass of Greek 
colonies caused the tradition to leave its 
mark in those parts. Both Popes Clement 
XII and Benedict XIV protected its litur- 
gical legacy which has persisted in Italy till 

€ present day. As Sir Stephen Gaselee 
pointed out, Southern Italy would probably 
have been a part of the Greek Church had 
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not the Norman invader established the 
Latin Rite there. 

The liturgies belong to the Eastern tradi- 
tion rather than to the West. They lack the 
austerities of the Latin rite and are of the 
more elaborate Eastern type. For example, 
the invocation of the Holy Spirit on to 
the consecrated Elements at the Mass, a 
feature wholly alien to the West, is retained 
and links up the liturgies with the East in 
the manner of Eucharistic consecration. 
The rites themselves are an _ interesting 
reminder that the Roman See is able to 
maintain and administer other liturgical 
traditions besides that of the Western Latin 
rite. 

Mr. King’s elaborate volumes will be an 
obvious necessity to the expert in liturgical 
studies. But they should also be examined 
by the historian. The Uniat liturgies retain 
many features which reflect the life of South 
Eastern Europe before the Norman invasion 
and preserve a byway in religious and cul- 
tural evolution which the difficulties of 
subsequent centuries have not been able to 
obliterate or to sweep away. 


POPULAR FALLACIES EXPLAINED 
AND CORRECTED by A. S. E. Acker- 
mann. 4th Edn. xv + 843 pp. (Old 
Westminster Press. 30s. net.) 


"THE 1909 edition of this book contained, 
we are told, 460 fallacies, and must 
have made an entertaining—if somewhat 
copious—week-end book. The new 1950 
edition contains 2150 fallacies and has 
developed with the help of a full index 
into an important and unique book of 
reference. A few of these additions are due 
of course, as Mr. Ackermann tell us, to 
the fact that civilization is now occupied 
with such new sciences as radio and flying, 
unfamiliar to the general public of the year 
1909. Mr. Ackermann finds this ‘ strange to 
say,’ but surely it is natural that a general, 
though unspecialized, knowledge of a new 
science should become the breeding-ground 
for fallacious beliefs? Incidentally is not 
the statement that ‘ There is a prospect of 
atomic energy being of practical use’ now 
a truism? Mr. Ackermann calls on a state- 
ment made in 1941 to disprove this, but it 
is well known that scientists since the end 
of the war—and probably before it—have 
been working towards this very end. 
As these pages are turned, one experiences 
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every now and again a little sorrow that 
many of these happy illusions that one may 
have cherished and even nurtured since one’s 
infancy should be so sternly dispelled. The 
writer must confess that it had never 
occurred to him that the bagpipe should 
have originated anywhere but in Scotland. 
To have to picture it in any other setting 
than that of the whirling kilt and shining 
sporran would be to him a near-tragedy. 
To him the bagpipe is Scotland. And yet 
we must be told—and it is only right that 
we should be—that its rightful home is in 
ancient Persia, Egypt, Chaldaea and in 
ancient Greece... . But to soften the blow 
is narrated, with typical pleasantry (that is 
to be found throughout the book), the 
account that the Scottish pipes ‘were sold 
to the Scots by the Irish, and that the Scots 
have not yet seen the joke! ’ 

Here is a fascinating book. Mr. Acker- 
mann has arranged his mass of material 
into orderly sections; Literature and Law; 
Engineering (a vast chapter) and Etymology; 
Religion and Reptiles; Mammals, Marriage, 
Music and many others. Also, we are told, 
1,150 probable fallacies remain on the card- 
index, which are, at the moment, only 
spared condemnation by lack of sufficient 
evidence. Many books have still to be 
searched for information, and Mr. Acker- 
mann calls for a successor to continue his 
life’s work. Who could be better equipped 
than a reader of Notes and Queries, from 
which so much of this information has been 
obtained? 

It is disturbing to reflect how many of 
our false impressions have been gained in 
childhood or at an age when we were 
dependent upon our elders for accurate in- 
formation. ‘Columbus discovered America,’ 
‘The Armada was defeated by the Storm,’ 
‘George Washington cut down a Cherry 
Tree, ‘New York was the capital of 
the U.S.A.’, ‘Alfred burnt the cakes "— 
which one of us can say that he left his 
history classroom without honestly believ- 
ing in at least one of these statements? And 
for how long in later life did he retain that 
belief? Having read the results of his 
personal investigations into these and 
other less obvious falsehoods, we gather 
Mr. Ackermann to be one of those worthies 
who needs plenty of evidence to support 
a statement before he is willing to accept 
it, which, indeed, he is just as willing to 
supply on its rejection. 
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And which of us, who would say with 
Josh Billings ‘It is better to know nothing 
than to know what ain’t so,’ can afford tg 
ignore him? 4 


q 


HAUNTED ENGLAND by Christina Ho 
2nd Edn. (Batsford. 12s. 6d. net.) 


"THIS comprehensive survey of English 
ghost-lore now appears in a second 

edition in which the author has made minor 
corrections and an additional note on the 
ghost (or ghosts) of Borley Rectory in Suf 
folk, which appears to have had quite its fair 
share of haunting by such manifestations ag 
the ghost of the builder, of a black coach, @ 
girl in a blue dress and the famous nun. _~ 

The book abounds in tales of quiet 
ghosts, noisy ghosts, purposeful ghosts, 
poltergeists, coaches and horsemen, right u 
the supernatural scale to the spectacle of 
refought battles. Many of the stories are 
authentic, some (in the words of the author) 
‘are mere country tales handed down f, om 
generation to generation or confused’ 
memories of fairy tradition or pagan belief” 
now reclothed in a newer Christian dress!” 
All are carefully and impartially examined 
and one only regrets that the shred of human © 
evidence is so slight, that the author can” 
do no more than to introduce a certain 
tale, whet your appetite, sharpen the edge 7 
of your curiosity, only to sweep you on | 
to the next. Each incident is, however, dealt” 
with in a scholarly fashion, and much h 
obviously been done in the investigation 
the material available. 

One of the most interesting of these sto: 
is that of Admiral Sir George Tryon, who 
ghost was seen to cross the floor of the 
drawing-room of his London home in which 
his wife, believing him at that moment to 
be fully engaged in his responsibilities as 
C.-in-C. of the Mediterranean Squadron, 
was entertaining a few friends. It was t 
evening of that very day in which” 
Sir George, an experienced and level-headed 
man, had disastrously sailed his ship into” 
needless collision with another of his own | 
fleet, a catastrophe resulting in heavy loss 
of life including his own. As he went down 
with his ship he was heard to exclaim— 
a little unnecessarily—that ‘It is all Pe 
fault.” What reason, however, compelled 
ghost to tread his own drawing-room of 
the very evening of the disaster we may 
only conjecture. 
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